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Latin Hymns — Today 





All the major contemporary Protestant 
hymnals contain a representative number of 
Latin hymns. The extent to which their com- 
pilers and editors have drawn upon Latin 
sources depends largely upon denominational 
tradition, the liturgical churches using a larger 
number than the nonliturgical churches. 

The Latin office hymns were a part of the 
monastic services (offices) of the seven daily 
hours of prayer. They began with the hymns 
of Ambrose, and were identified with the 
medieval and modern Roman Catholic Church 
and later the Church of England after the lit- 
urgical revival of the mid-nineteenth century. 
They entered the Episcopal hymnals first in 
England and then in the United States, as 
morning and evening hymns. The Episcopal 
Hymnal 1940 includes many of the finest of- 
fice hymns of the medieval church, raising 
the total of Latin hymns to eighty-two, more 
than twice: as many as those in any other 
Protestant hymnal. 

They afford a fairly complete roster of the 
most notable hymn writers, among them, Am- 
brose (340-97), Prudentius (348-413?), For- 
tunatus (c.530-600), Abelard (1079-1142), 
Bernard of Cluny (12th C.), Francis of Assisi 
(1181/2-1226), Thomas Aquinas (c.1225-74) 
and Tisserand (d.1494). 
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By RUTH E. MESSENGER 


Certain hymns are assigned to probable au- 
thors such as Gregory the Great (c.540-604), 
Theodulphus of Orleans (c.760-c.821) and 
Bernard of Clairvaux (c.1091-1153). The 
problem of authorship is one of the most baf- 
fling in this field. Latin hymns arose in a 
liturgical setting where the authors of the 
various nonscriptural prayers, responses and 
hymns are not indicated. Anonymity there- 
fore is often the case in Latin hymnody. 

The scope of the Latin hymn is illustrated 
in Hymnal 1940. From a.v. 500 to 1000, it is 
primarily monastic, devoted to the objective 
ideals of Christian life and character, and to 
the praise of God and his saints. Gradually a 
more subjective attitude is assumed as the 
worshiper offers his hopes, fears, aspiration 
and love in hymns. Such is the evolution of 
the later medieval period, a.v. 1000 to 1500. 

From the ninth century, the sequence or 
gradual hymn of the mass was added to the 
liturgical repertory and a new impulse given 
to festival hymnody. Side by side with the 
hymn proper and the sequence we find the 
processional. The Hymnal 1940 and its Com- 
panion repay serious study in this field of 
Latin hymnody, for the representative selec- 
tion of texts and the accuracy and interest of 
the information there available. 

The Service Book and Hymnal of the Lu- 
theran Church (1958), contains some thirty- 
eight Latin hymns. Here the tradition of the 
German Reformation with the magnificent 
chorales of German hymnody and the folk 
hymns of Scandinavia limit the choices of 
editors in other fields, although their liturgi- 
cal traditions would strongly suggest a more 
generous use of Latin sources. 

The remaining hymnals which have been 
selected for the purposes of this summary, 
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with the number of Latin hymns they con- 
tain, are: Methodist 1935 (18); Presbyterian 
1933 (18); Evangelical & Reformed 1941 (14); 
Mennonite 1940 (15); Presbyterian 1955 (23); 
Pilgrim 1958 (23). An exact count is difficult 
because of divided hymns, multiple transla- 
tions, and other considerations. 

It is understandable why Latin hymns are 
found in the hymnals of liturgical churches. 
What determines their choice by editors of 
other hymnals? Possibly the most important 
factor is the historical approach to hymnbook 
making. The compilers select representative 
hymns from Greek and early Christian 
sources, from medieval Latin collections, from 
the treasures of the Reformation period be- 
ginning with Germany, from French, Scottish, 
and English psalmody, from the work of 
Watts, Wesley, and other English writers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
finally the moderns of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Looking at the compo- 
nent sources of the hymnal from this point 
of view, one wonders how so many Latin 
hymns entered rather than so few. 

A second factor in the choice of any for- 
eign-language hymn is the excellence of the 
translation. The English clergyman, John 
Mason Neale (1818-66) was the most accom- 
plished translator of Latin hymns. He was 
chiefly responsible for their introduction into 
the English-speaking church, and especially 
for the continued life of many favorites in 
translations of intrinsic value. 

Over a period of more than ten centuries, 
Latin hymnody offers a consistent and un- 
wavering expression of Christian faith and 
doctrine as well as the Christian devotional 
life of prayer and praise. Examples of this 
may be seen in the hymns which follow. 

1. “Christ is made the sure foundation,” Angu- 
laris fundamentum lapis Christus missus est, 
begins with the fifth stanza of a nine-stanza 
anonymous hymn, “Blessed city, heavenly 
Salem,” Urbs beata Jerusalem, depicting the 
glories of the celestial city of Revelation. The 
second part is devoted to the city’s foundation 
with its scriptural imagery and immediate ap- 
plication to the theme of church dedication. 
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This may be the oldest Christian hymn for 
this purpose, having been known from the 
sixth century and widely used in dedicatory 
rites. The dedication of a church in our con- 
temporary era is a frequent ceremony. In the 
so-called “Dark Ages” when this hymn came 
into general use, the Christian organization 
was expanding rapidly in Europe, and estab- 
lished worship, especially in monastic and 
cathedral centers, was a commonplace. 

The poetic qualities of the book of Revela- 
tion are adapted to hymnody and have in- 
spired the Christian poets of twelve centuries. 
No subject was more congenial to Neale who 
included. this translation in his Mediaeval 
Hymns and Sequences, 1851. 

The tune Recent Square composed by 

Henry Smart, 1867, originally for the hymn 
“Glory be to God the Father,” accompanies 
this hymn in all eight hymnals. 
2. “Father we praise Thee, now the night is 
over,” Nocte surgentes, vigilemus omnes, was 
designated in the ancient hymnaries as a 
morning hymn for Sundays during summer. 
Its theme is characteristic—praise and prayer 
for help to meet the needs of the new day, 
and for a life worthy of eternal reward. The 
Latin office hymn is invariably a prayer. All 
liturgy may be ideally regarded as prayer, of 
which the hymn is but one aspect. The tune 
Curiste SANcTorUM is ultimately derived from 
a plainsong melody which contributes to the 
authenticity of the hymn from the musical 
standpoint. 

The Latin text is sometimes attributed to 
Pope Gregory the Great, but it is impossible 
to prove his authorship. The rendering of 
Percy Dearmer, a talented modern translator, 
was first published in the English Hymnal, 
1906. 

3. “O come, O come, Emmanuel,” Veni, veni, 
Emmanuel. Strictly speaking, this is not a hymn 
but a metrical form of seven antiphons from 
scriptural sources ascribing varied titles to the 
coming Messiah: O sapientia, Adonai, Radix 
Jesse, Clavis David, Oriens, Rex gentium, Em- 
manuel. They were used before and after the 
Magnificat at Vespers from December 17 to 
23, having been introduced into the Roman 
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liturgy prior to the ninth century. Medieval 
practice assigned the singing of each antiphon 
to an individual officer of the monastery. The 
hymn offers one of the most striking examples 
in Latin hymnody of the dependence of hymn 
writers upon biblical inspiration in respect to 
phraseology and ultimately the prophetic and 
symbolic meaning of the text, here devoted to 
the Advent theme. 

Neale published the hymn as “Draw nigh, 

draw nigh, Emmanuel” in The Hymnal 
Noted, 1851, a collection of translations from 
the Latin under the musical editorship of 
Thomas Helmore. While often unsuccessful 
in providing “proper” tunes for Neale’s trans- 
lations, Helmore exercised a permanent influ- 
ence in the movement to revive and popular- 
ize plainsong hymn tunes which he derived 
from medieval English and other sources. In 
this case, we have Helmore’s tune Veni Em- 
MANUEL which is found in all hymmnals se- 
lected. 
4. “All glory laud and honor,” Gloria laus et 
bonor tibi sit, a processional hymn for Palm 
Sunday, dating from the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury. It illustrates a type of Latin hymn quite 
different from the office hymn and the se- 
quence, in its origin, form, and purpose. The 
processional is always accompanied by a re- 
frain, and as in this case, may be sung outside 
the church as well as within. It gives the laity 
an opportunity to join in the refrain, as they 
were accustomed to do, even if the entire text 
of the Latin hymn was unfamiliar to them. 
To this extent, at least, the “congregation” 
sang in the Middle Ages and from such begin- 
nings, a late medieval Christian, iany hymnody was 
destined to evolve. : 

Court poets of the circle of Charlemagne 
and his descendants contributed generously to 
contemporary hymnody but in this case the 
authorship cannot be proved, although it has 
long been attributed to Theodulphus of Or- 
leans. Its simple and often childlike lines ex- 
press the sense of happy participation which 
the poet is trying to impart to all who praise 
in the spirit of little children. 

The tune THeoputpn is a seventeenth cen- 
tury composition by Melchior Teschner. 
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5. “Jerusalem the golden,” Urbs Sion aurea, is 
the work of Bernard of Cluny, a twelfth- 
century monk of the famous monastery of 
Cluny. The details of his life are unknown 
except for the authorship of a satirical poem 
of nearly 3,000 lines, De contemptu mundi. 


’ It is a tremendous indictment of the evils of 


the day from a monastic point of view, ac- 
companied by threats of divine retribution. 
Toward the close of the poem Bernard intro- 
duces a description of the contrasting joys and 
rewards of the heavenly country, based on 
the apocalyptic vision, to be anticipated by 
the righteous in a spirit of awe and wonder 
appropriate to their contemplation. 

John Mason Neale in his Rhythm of Ber- 
nard de Morlaix, 1859, translated 235 lines of 
the poem which has furnished four familiar 
hymns: “The world is very evil”; “Brief life 
is here our portion”; “For thee, O dear, dear 
country”; “Jerusalem the golden.” The last 
is the best-known and best-loved. 

The tune Ewinec by Alexander Ewing, 

originally composed for “For thee, O dear, 
dear country,” was altered by W. H. Monk 
for Hymns Ancient @ Modern (1861), of 
which he was musical editor. It has become 
a proper tune for “Jerusalem the golden” and 
continues to be its most popular setting. 
6. “Jesus the very thought of Thee,” Jesu 
dulcis memoria, is a cento or collection made 
from a longer poem of forty-two to fifty 
stanzas, Jubilus rbythmicus de nomine Jesu, 
for many years attributed to St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux. Recent research has determined 
that the earliest known manuscripts are of 
English origin, and that the poem is the work 
of an anonymous English author of the 
twelfth century. 

No hymn of the later Middle Ages better 
illustrates the subjective quality and devo- 
tional appeal which abides in this sacred verse. 
The name of Jesus carries with it every asso- 
ciation dear to the heart of the believer and 


-is wholly adequate to be the center of his 


thought and adoration. 

Edward Caswall, (1814-78), published this 
cento in his collection of translated Latin 
hymns, Lyra Catholica, 1849. 
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Better Church Music 


Through Better Planning 


By DAYTON W. NORDIN 


Nearly every choirmaster believes in advance 
planning—at least for the “big services.” For 
the church choir is expected to be at its very 
best for Easter, Christmas, and similar special 
observances. And it usually is. Why? 

Consciously or not, the working choir- 
master uses a practical formula for success, 
which he employs as needed: 

a. He selects music that fits the mood and 
message of the “big day.” 

b. He is careful that the music fits the 
capabilities of his choir. 

c. He makes his selections well in advance, 
and rehearses them many weeks prior to pres- 
entation. 

If such a program of advanced selection 
and preparation works effectively for Christ- 
mas and Easter (and it does) will it not work 
equally well for every Sunday? Why not 
try it? 

Liturgically speaking, each Sunday of the 
year is a “special.” Each has its individual 
emphasis, its unique message, which is not 
repeated on any other Sunday. It seems ob- 
vious that any service of worship would be 
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more meaningful if all major elements— 
Scripture, sermon, prayers, hymns, choral and 
instrumental music—were carefully co-ordi- 
nated around a definite message, or central 
worship theme. 


Co-operation Between Pastor and 
Choir Director 

Co-ordinated planning is most easily and 
effectively accomplished through close per- 
sonal co-operation between pastor and choir- 
master. If the pastor decides, well in advance, 
the sermon emphasis for each Sunday, the 
choirmaster obviously has a much better 
chance of planning music that will reinforce 
the mood and message of the entire service. 

It is true that some pastors do not plan in 
advance. 

Fortunately, most pastors are very willing 
to do anything reasonable that will improve 
their choirs and tend to make the services 
more meaningful to the congregation. 

But in a liturgical church, even if the pas- 
tor does not select his sermon subjects reason- 
ably well in advance, the choirmaster can do 








effective planning. The Gospel for the day 
usually determines a general theme for the 


service. This may be amplified or extended 
by the Old Testament lesson, the Epistle, the 
Psalm, Introit, and prayer appointed for each 
day. A careful study of these will certainly 
suggest to the choirmaster the major motif or 
unifying idea around which the service may 


be organized. 


Units of planning 

While the choirmaster is faced with the 
problem of planning music for an entire year, 
it is much more practical and convenient to 
do such planning in somewhat smaller units. 
As a suggestion, you might try these units 
for size: 

September through New Year 

Epiphany through Easter 

Easter season through Trinity 

Summer 


It is basic that the planning and scheduling 


of music for each such unit be entirely com- 
pleted before the start of each period. Thus, 
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plans through the Christmas season should be 
finished by the director before the choir has 
its first rehearsal in September. This planning 
includes not only the music for each regular 
Sunday service but also any special programs. 
This is a vital point. By considering the en- 
tire unit while making his plans, the director 
can foresee and avoid many pitfalls. One ob- 
ject of pre-planning is to permit an econom- 
ical budgeting of rehearsal time, so that all 
music to be presented can be well-prepared 
by the choir. This sets a limitation on the 
total number of new or difficult anthems that 
the director will introduce during the period. 
If you plan to spend a great deal of rehearsal 
time in preparing special music for Reforma- 
tion Sunday or Christmas, the amount of time 
remaining to prepare the other music will be 
reduced. With less rehearsal time available 
for preparation, this “regular” week-to-week 
music should be easy, or familiar, or both. Or 
it will suffer from lack of adequate prepara- 
tion in rehearsal. 

Spending rehearsal time is exactly like 
spending money; if you choose to splurge on 
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a “big night,” you'll probably have to skimp 
somewhere else. And the church choirmaster 
usually operates on a very tight rehearsal 
time allowance. It is a major purpose of pre- 
planning to help him to budget this precious 
time to receive the greatest value for it. 
With such generalities and principles in 
mind, let’s turn to an actual problem in plan- 
ning. Let’s work on a unit from September 
through New Year. Materials needed: 


An ordinary calendar 

A liturgical calendar—used by your church 
body 

The schedule of services for each week 
from your own church office 

A list of sermon topics from your pastor 
(if available) 

A hymnal or service book showing the 
Scripture readings appointed for each 
day 

A Bible, so you can read the lessons 

A copy of each anthem in your choir 
library 

A file of new music that you have thought 
worth doing “sometime” 

Books, periodicals, and catalogs on choral 
music that list selections and recommen- 
dations by liturgical season. 

A workbook, or a notebook with over 100 
pages 


Getting to Work 
Step One 

Organize a complete church calendar for 
the period, showing each service, regular or 
special, that will occur. List the date, time, 
place, and occasion of each service. In ‘your 
workbook, allow a full page for each service, 
writing in these basic data at the top of each 
page, allowing plenty of space for further 
notes. Proceed only when the complete calen- 
dar of services has been written out. 


Step Two 


Determine as far as possible, the exact na- 
ture of each service scheduled. Some are ob- 
vious, others less so. Will there be any special 
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observances? Communions . . . confirmations 
. . . All Saints’ Day . . . Reformation 
. .. Thanksgiving . . . stewardship . . . judg- 
ment . . . ? Consult a standard liturgical cal- 
endar, and check carefully the calendar of 
events provided by your own local church 
office. Then note all such special observances 
on the appropriate page in your workbook. 
You are now ready to start scheduling music. 


Step Three 


Consider only one service at a time. Per- 
haps your choir has had a summer vacation, 
and is resuming activity early in September. 
For these first weeks, then, music should of 
necessity be less difficult, as there will not be 
sufficient time to prepare anything elaborate 
so early in the period. 


Selecting the Music 

If the pastor has provided a list of sermon 
topics, use this as a basic guide in making 
your selections of music. But in addition, 
read carefully the Scripture—all of it—ap- 
pointed for the day. 

As you are reading, various musical texts 
will come to mind through association, or di- 
rect suggestion from the biblical text. Jot 
down on scratch paper all such possible titles 
as you read. When your Scripture reading is 
completed, try to clarify in your thinking 
the theme or thread of meaning that pervades 
the various lections. Sometimes this can be 
summed up in a single word like “gratitude,” 
or in a few words like “the last judgment.” 
Such words or phrases themselves then may 
bring to mind other possibly suitable titles; 
jot these down also. 

Perhaps you have now listed six or eight 
possible selections. Pull from your library file 
a copy of each title that you have written 
down. In addition, scan your file carefully for 
other possibilities, fresh associations that may 
come to light. 

Next, look through your new music file 
that you have been accumulating for such 
reference purposes. Perhaps there is a new 
work which quotes directly from one of the 
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Scripture lessons of the day, or a hymn- 
anthem that is closely associated with the 
theme of the day. Pull out all such new can- 
didates for further consideration. 

As a third resource, if you do not have 
enough suitable selections at hand, consult 
books, periodicals, and catalogs. Many of 
these list music for special occasions, or by 
liturgical seasons. Where sufficient informa- 
tion is provided in such lists, one can turn up 
some really outstanding choices for almost 
any Sunday in the year. You can generally 
obtain review copies on approval from pub- 
lishers or dealers. Or you can buy the really 
good ones for your reference file, and future 
needs. 

You should now have an ample number 
of titles from which to make your choices, 
all at least reasonably related to the worship 
theme of the service under consideration. 
Some are fram your regular library; some 
are from your reference file of new music. 
The latter may take more time to master, but 
may be well worth the effort. So you're ready 
for a final selection of titles to be used. 


Final Choices 


Ask yourself these questions as you look 
over each number: 


1. Which text best fits the theme of the 
service? 


2. Which music is soundly written, tech- 
nically acceptable, interesting to choir and 
listener? Which will fit the mood and mean- 
ing of the service? 


3. Which can my choir do well? Do we 
have the voices necessary for proper balance, 
or for the solo passages? 


4. Will we have time to prepare it thor- 

oughly, considering the total music in the 
unit? 
And a word of special caution at this point: 
be conservative in planning. Do less new 
music, or less difficult music, and allow 
plenty of rehearsal time so that it may be 
prepared to perfection. 





There is no necessity to plan your services 
in any strict chronology. You can start your 
planning anywhere within the unit, and skip 
around at will. It is usually easier to plan the 
big services like Reformation, All Saints, 
Thanksgiving, or Christmas first. There is an 
abundance of music for such occasions, and 
selection is usually easy. Then fill in the other 
Sundays. The important thing is that the unit 
must be completely planned and organized 
before the first rehearsal with the choir. 
Leave no music to be improvised or hastily 
selected later on. 


Further Steps 

After you have made your choices, record 
them in your workbook or notebook on the 
appropriate pages. Several further steps 
should be taken. First, if you have scheduled 
any new music, order sufficient copies im- 
mediately so they will be on hand for the 
early rehearsals. Second, prepare a week-by- 
week listing of the music you have scheduled, 
and have a number of copies run off on the 
office duplicator. See that each choir singer, 
each soloist, the accompanists, the pastor, the 
church office staff—all possibly interested 
parties—receive a copy. 


Advantages of Pre-Planning 

Such planning and programming of church 
music take a great deal of time; many, many 
hours. But it is time invested at the most 
vital point in the church choral music pro- 
gram. For pre-planning will permit the choir 
to present a better balanced music program, 
making it more effective for every service 
in the year, not just on special occasions. And 
pre-planning will enable the choir to start 
rehearsal seven or eight weeks in advance of 
performance date on every number, hence 
insuring better mastery than can be achieved 
by last-rehearsal cramming. Pre-planning 
should bring better music, and better per- 
formance to any church choir. 

And don’t forget to start your Epiphany- 


through-Easter planning about Thanksgiving. 
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JUNIOR CHOIRS — 
A Rewarding Experience 


By HELEN ALLINGER 


Juniors in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
are my favorite people! They make excellent 
choir members. They are enthusiastic, quick 
to grasp, eager to learn, and a joy in per- 
formance. Every church should have a junior 
choir. 

There are no set rules about organizing 
junior choirs. Most is learned by working 
with the boys and girls. That which holds 
with a group maintaining a high 1.Q., like my 
present choir, may not apply to a slower 
group. So it may be necessary to adjust and 
take things more leisurely. 

It is a good thing to enlist the aid of your 
Christian education director, superintendent 
of the junior department, or church secretary, 
in getting the names of the junior boys and 
girls in your church. 

After the list of names has been obtained 
by the choir director, the most valuable co- 
operation lies in getting some of the parents 
to act as choir mothers. If you are fortunate 
enough to have forty enrolled in your choir, 
then four choir mothers are necessary. 

The first duty assigned to the choir moth- 
ers is a telephoning job. They divide the list 
of junior boys and girls and call the parents 
to ask if Susie or Johnny would like to join 
the junior choir. The choir mothers have the 
information regarding the date, hour, and 
length of rehearsal. Arrangements for car 
pools cannot be made until the junior choir 
roll is completed. 

One of the choir mothers is selected as 
cookie chairman. She telephones a different 
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mother each week to ask her to supply cookies 
for that week’s rehearsal. Children coming 
from school are famished. Usually two or 
three cookies apiece with a soft drink or 
milk will satisfy them. 

Another choir mother is chosen as car pool 
chairman. The car pool mothers pick up the 
boys and girls at school and transport them 
to the church. There the children are seated 
at tables and given refreshments. Sitting down 
while they eat keeps the boys and girls from 
chasing each other around the room with the 
resulting casualties of broken bottles, cut fin- 
gers, and crumbs all over the floor. 


‘D> 





go to the rehearsal room refreshed and rested. 
On the first day of rehearsal each is asked to 
fill out a card giving his name, address, tele- 
phone number, and mother’s and father’s 
names. The choir mother in charge of the 
roll arranges the names from these cards al- 
phabetically on a large chart. The chart is 
blocked off giving rehearsal and performance 
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days for the year. The telephone number is 
placed beside each child’s name and the cards 
are returned to the director. She keeps them 
on file so that she can become familiar with 
the boys and girls more quickly and also in 
case of an emergency cancellation of a choir 
rehearsal, she has all of- the information 
necessary. 

One or two choir mothers sit at a table 
to check the roll at each rehearsal. The direc- 
tor plays quiet music as the children come 
into the rehearsal room and continues until 
all are seated. Chairs have been arranged 
ahead of time. 





Rehearsal begins with the passing of hym- 
nal or anthem books by several junior choir 
members. 

The choir mothers see that each child has 
his music and stand by to help in case of 
need. Occasionally it is necessary for one of 
them to sit between two rather lively boys. 
The children are kept too busy for much 
nonsense during the thirty minutes of rehear- 
sal. They love to sing. 

The junior choir performs about five times 
a year—in November, at Christmas, Easter, in 
the spring, and on award night. When pre- 
paring for singing in public, memorization 
begins after the second rehearsal of an an- 
them. The director may throw out the chal- 
lenge: “Do you think you can sing the first 
stanza from memory?” Definitely. The boys 
and girls look over the music carefully, some 
repeating the words silently. Then they close 
their books and try it. 

With the director’s help, supplying a word 
now and then, they manage to get through 
one stanza. Going over it a second time brings 
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better results. It is amazing how quickly the 
children learn. After the next rehearsal they 
usually have the anthem memorized, for boys 
and girls are likely to sing at home with their 
friends or sisters and brothers. What one 
lacks the other supplies. It becomes a game. 

Hymns are a very important part of re- 
hearsal. We learn the responses of the service 
in the hymnal so that the children can par- 
ticipate in the Sunday service with their par- 
ents. The parents also take a more active 
interest in the service. The children learn the 
hymns sung by the big people. The congre- 
gational singing is strengthened. 

Rehearsals should not be conducted in the 
sanctuary. Singing with the organ is reserved 
for the final rehearsal or two before the serv- 
ice at which the children are to sing. We tell 
the children that quiet and respect are neces- 
sary parts of the worship of God. The choir 
mothers help the children put on their choir 
robes and line up the boys and girls accord- 
ing to height. They are hushed as the doors 
are opened and they enter the church. They 
are also quiet and attentive during the service. 
The choir mothers may sit with them but 
they seldom need to remind the children to 
be quiet. 

The junior choir merhbers are encouraged 
to give of themselves, not merely to get some- 
thing from the church. After careful consid- 
eration it was decided in our church to give 
awards to boys and girls who had been regu- 
lar in their attendance, as a remembrance. of 
their choir service to the church. Three ab- 
sences a year were allowed. There was to be 
no excuse from a service at which the choir 
sang except illness. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the children in the 
junior choir are usually eligible for awards. 
The first year the hymnal of the church is 
given to them, with their names engraved in 
gold. The second year a small wooden cross 
suspended by a narrow black ribbon is the 
award. This is to be worn only with choit 
robes. The third year the children have a 
choice of a small plaque of Diirer’s “Praying 
Hands” or some other picture. 
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It is our hope that the high standards set in the earlier issues of the Journal 
of Church Music can be maintained. We appreciate your interest in the 
Journal and want it to be the kind of magazine that can be.of most help 
to you. 

Do you like articles on composers and hymns which can form the basis 
for special programs in your church? 

Do you like to get the ideas of other organists and choir directors on 
how they meet some of their problems? 

Do you like solid articles on such subjects as the meaning and interpreta- 
tion of the liturgy and what makes music sacred? 

Let us hear from you. 


Dr. Ruth E. Messenger is the editor of The Hymn, a quarterly publication 
of The Hymn Society of America. Her notes on Latin hymns can be used 
when one of the hymns is sung at a church service. The minister might tell 
something of the. background of the hymn or the notes on the hymns might 
be printed in the church bulletin or parish news letter. 


The Great O Antiphons of Advent are available with a musical setting by 
Healey Willan. It is published by Concordia and comes in two forms. The 
choir copy contains just the musical settings of the antiphons. The larger 
copy contains an Advent service and a Christmas Eve service built around 
the antiphons. 


Dayton W. Nordin, author of “Better Church Music Through Better Plan- 
ning” is director of music at Grace Church (Lutheran) in La Grange, 
Illinois. He received his education at North Central College at Naperville, 
Illinois and Vandercook School of Music in Chicago. 

Mr. Nordin has directed the Oratorio Society at Wheaton College and 
the Elmhurst Philharmonic Chorus, and is at present conductor of the West 
Suburban Choral Society of the Chicago area. His choirs have appeared on 
local and national network programs on radio and television, as well as in 
recitals and services in and around Chicago. 


Helen Allinger holds the degree of Doctor of Sacred Music from Union 
Theological Seminary. She has had wide experience in teaching music and 
directing choirs. 
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CHURCH MUSIC BOOK SHELF 


Hatter, Cart. The Practice of Sacred Music. 

St. Louis, Concordia, 1955. $2.50. 

A very practical philosophy of church mu- 
sic is given in this little book. The author 
states in the preface, “The music of the 
church is never the private preserve of clergy 
and musicians. If music is to serve as an in- 
strument of worship it must be meaningful 
to all. The present volume is intended not 
only for those who lead in worship, but also 
for lay persons who participate in the music 
of the Church and who are alive to the im- 
portance of music in the life of the Church. 
This volume strives to establish the funda- 
mental principles upon which a significant 
musical life may be based and to suggest 
. . - how these principles may be put into 
practice.” 


Horn, Henry E. O Sing unto the Lord. 

Philadelphia, Muhlenberg, 1956. $1.65. 

A useful handbook on the music of the 
Lutheran Church. Chapters cover: Music in 
worship; Worship in the Lutheran Church; 
Music in the Lutheran Church; Chanting the 
liturgy; The hymn and its tunes; Singing the 
hymns; Anthems; Organization and rehear- 
sals; Accompanying services; Voluntaries; 
Growing into music of the church. 


Jacoss, Rutn Krensier. The Children’s Choir. 
Rock Island, Ill, Augustana, 1958. $4.95. 
This is an excellent book covering all phases 

of junior choir work. There are chapters on 

organization, discipline, the primary choir, 
and a wealth of suggestions for all musical 
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work with children in the church and church 
school. It is practical in every way and an 
indispensable guide to the junior choir 
director. 


Jacoss, RutH Krenupier. The Successful Chil- 
dren’s Choir. Chicago, FitzSimons, 1953. 
$1.50. 

A 64-page pamphlet with suggestions for 
organization and methods of work with a 
junior choir, as well as lists of useful mate- 
rials. The chapters on vocal training and dic- 
tion are especially helpful. 


Kettrinc, Donan D. Steps toward a Singing 
Church. Philadelphia, Westminster, 1948. 
$4.50. 

Every area in which the choir director may 
need help is covered in this book by a man 
who holds degrees in sacred music and in 
theology as well. Written particularly for 
nonliturgical churches there is much of value 
for the leaders of the music in all churches 
having more than one choir. 





Norpin, Dayton W. The Choirmaster’s 
Workbook. Rock Island, Ill. Augustana, 
1958. §2. 

A useful handbook for choir directors 
which is now in its sixth edition. This con- 
tains articles with important reminders for 
the church musician and pages for a carefully 
tabulated listing of anthems. There is space 
for title, composer, occasions for which an- 
them is suitable, how the choir sings it, the 
number of copies and when used. 
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Tables show the dates of the movable 
festivals of the church year, and there are 
planning pages for every Sunday. On each 
planning page are spaces for worship theme, 
hymns, choir and organ music, and the Sun- 
days for which anthems should be rehearsed 
that week. Several suggested anthems are 
listed at the bottom of each page. 


Hymnology 
Bawey, Avsert Epwarp. The Gospel in 

Hymns; backgrounds and interpretations. 

New York, Scribner, 1950. $6. 

This is the most all inclusive and readable 
book on hymns published in recent years. 
Biographical sketches of hymn writers, the 
background of their times, and an interpreta- 
tive analysis of their hymns are given. Writ- 
ers and hymns chosen are those included in 
the hymnals of leading denominations in the 
United States and Canada. 

Many legends as well as factual material 
about hymn writers are included. This is a 
book to be read with interest and dipped into 
many times when information about various 
hymn writers is wanted. It is well illustrated. 
Composers are not included unless they also 
wrote the words of hymns. 


Benson, Louis F. The Hymnody of the Cbris- 
tian Church. Richmond, Va., Knox, 1956. 
$4.50. 

Louis Benson knew more about hymnody 
than any other American. This book contains 
the heart of his teaching. It outlines the spir- 
itual foundations of hymnody and its begin- 
nings in the early Christian church. It tells 
of the strong place hymnody forged for itself 
in the church. It covers the meaning of hymns 
in their great variety, as poetry and as Chris- 
tian song. “The hymn,” says Dr. Benson, “is 
a melody in the individual heart: hymnody is 
the harmony of brotherhood . . . Hymnody 
is a spiritual function, and its welfare pro- 
ceeds from the heart. Nevertheless its congre- 
gational expression needs guidance and a 
thoughtful ordering as much now as at Cor- 
inth in the days of St. Paul.” 
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Juuian, Joun. A Dictionary of Hymnology. 

New York, Dover, 1957. 2 V. $15. 

The Dictionary of Hymnology was first 
published in 1892. This is a reprint of the 
second edition of 1907. It is the most com- 
plete work on hymns in the English language, 
but contains almost no 20th-century material. 
Articles are arranged alphabetically under 
name of hymn writers, first lines of hymns, 
and subjects. 


McCutcuan, Rosert Guy. Hymn Tune 
Names; their sources and significance. New 
York, Abingdon, 1957. $3.75. 

This book lists tunes, telling how a hymn 
tune came to be known by a certain name 
and by what other names it may be know. 
A melodic index and an index of the firs: 
lines of hymns make the book more useful. 


Handbooks to the hymnals 


Every organist and choir director should 
have at least one. These are some of the best: 
Dearmer, Percy. Songs of Praise Discussed. 

London, Oxford, 1933. 

A handbook by the noted English hym- 
nologist. 

Haeusster, ARMEN. The Story of Our 
Hymns. St. Louis, Eden, 1952. 

A handbook for the Evangelical and Re- 
formed hymnal. 

Haseropt, E. V. Concordance to the Lu- 
theran Hymnal. St. Louis, Concordia, 1956. 
This is a handbook to the hymnal of The 

Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 

The Hymnal 1940 Companion. New York, 
Church Pension Fund, 1949. 

Handbook to the hymnal of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. 
McCutcnan, Rosert G. Our Hymmnody. 

Nashville, Abingdon, 1937. 

Handbook to the Methodist hymnal. 
Morratt, James. Handbook to the Church 

Hymmnary. London, Oxford, 1927. 

An old but authoritative book on hymn 
backgrounds. Some church musicians believe 
this book to be the best there is. 














ANTHEMS FOR ADVENT 


The church year begins with Advent. This 
year the first Sunday in Advent is November 
29. There are always four Sundays in the 
Advent season. 

With Advent so short we must make the 
most of each Sunday, bringing out the Advent 
theme of penitence and preparation. This is 
often difficult with the commercial celebration 
of Christmas starting before Thanksgiving and 
Christmas carols ringing in our ears wherever 
we go. 

We cannot truly celebrate Christmas with- 
out a period of preparation. Even though 
Christmas comes each year, we find it impos- 
sible to stay on our mountain tops and keep 
its spirit. We backslide and so preparation is 
necessary all over again. There is in Advent 
a feeling that is similar to Lent. It is a season 
of penitence and preparation. We prepare for 
the coming of Jesus into the world. We pre- 
pare for his coming anew into our hearts. And 
we prepare for his coming at the end of time. 
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Oh, Come, Oh, Come, Emmanuel 

Ob, Come, Ob Come, Emmanuel is an old 
plainsong melody. Some congregations think 
that for this reason the hymn is difficult. For 
churches in which the hymn is not sung, one 
method of introducing it might be for the 
choir to sing this simple setting arranged by 
Ludwig Lenel, on the first Sunday in Advent. 
The next Sunday the hymn could be sung by 
the entire congregation. It would not be 
strange to the congregation and they would 
soon recognize its beauty and enjoy singing it. 

In the early church a practice grew up of 
singing a short sentence, usually based on 
Scripture, at the beginning and end of various 
parts of the liturgy. These sentences were 
called antiphons. There was a special set of 
antiphons for use at Vespers during Advent. 
An unknown writer took five of these and 
made them into a poem which began “Veni, 
veni, Emmanuel.” A composer who is also 
unknown wrote the tune. John Mason Neale 
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translated this Latin hymn into English. 

Ludwig Lenel’s anthem is available sepa- 
rately and also in a collection, The SAB 
Chorale Book, edited by Paul Thomas. Both 
are published by Concordia Press. The book 
contains good simple anthems arranged for 
soprano, alto and bass. The collection is 
worth getting for the small adult or youth 
choir in which men are scarce. It contains 
twelve general anthems as well as several for 
each season of the church year. Anthems for 
such special occasions as confirmation and 
funerals are included. Other anthems for Ad- 
vent are: Jesus, Thy Church, With Longing 
Eyes, and the exquisite Come, Thou Bright 
and Morning Star. For Christmas there are 
the chorales Now Sing We, Now Rejoice; O 
Holy Child, We Welcome Thee; and To Us 
a Child of Hope Is Born. 


Comfort, Comfort Ye My People 

This anthem arranged by Paul G. Bunjes, 
is a four-part setting of the chorale Freu Dich 
Sebr O Meine Seele. 

(For more about this tune see The Bach 
Tradition, in Today’s Hymnals, by Charles 
and Mary Martha Robertson in the June Jour- 
NAL OF CuurcH Music.) 

Paul Bunjes has arranged this beautiful 
chorale with an accompaniment which 
brightens it and brings out its spirit of joy. 

The anthem contains the words of the Old 
Testament lesson for the third Sunday in Ad- 
vent, from the 40th chapter of Isaiah. 


Thy Kingdom Come, O Lord 

Thy Kingdom Come, O Lord, by F. 
Melius Christiansen, is an effective anthem 
suitable for general use and containing one 
of the main Advent themes. It can be sung 
by a small four-part choir or by a large one, 
the opening unison singing becoming more 
telling as it is sung by more people with unity 
and sensitive interpretation. 

No one has accomplished more for choral 
groups than F. Melius Christiansen, who built 
the renowned St. Olaf Choir. All choirs can 
be grateful to him for making available the 
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many fine anthems which are included in the 
St. Olaf Choir series. Thy Kingdom Come, O 
Lord is one of this series. 


We Praise Thee 

We Praise Thee by Healey Willan is an 
excellent collection of anthems for junior 
choirs. Most of the anthems are in two parts. 
Three are in unison and five are in three 
parts. Anthems for all seasons of the church 
year are included as well as general anthems. 
There are 27 in all, eleven based on hymns. 


Come Jesus, Holy Child 

Come Jesus, Holy Child, is included in the 
collection We Praise Thee. It is also available 
as a single anthem. It is based on a 17th-cen- 
tury tune Puer Nobis Nascitur. This is an 
appealing song with deep meaning but easily 
understandable to the juniors and sincerely 
worshipful. 

Hosannabh Now Through Advent is an- 
other Advent anthem in this collection. It is 
a sprightly anthem with an easy-moving ac- 
companiment. As with many anthems in the 
collection it begins with unison singing and 
then separates into two parts. Contrary to 
popular opinion unison singing is not the 
easiest kind to do well. It must be carefully 
practiced to be effective. 

Healey Willan has done a great service by 
making such a fine collection of anthems 
available for junior choirs. 

Healey Willan lives in Toronto where he 
is organist and choir director at St. Mary 
Magdalene Anglican Church. He was born 
in England and came to Canada in 1913. He 
has been in his present church since 1921. 
For many years he was also organist of the 
University of Toronto. 

Willan’s church is located in a rather poor 
downtown section of Toronto where many 
new Canadians live. There he works with his 
choirs made up of people from the surround- 
ing community. People from all over the 
world visit St. Mary Magdalene Church to 
hear what has been called “the purest liturgi- 
cal song in all Canada.” 











To the Senior Choir of St John's Windish Lutheran Church 
- 20 Bethlehem, Pa. 


Oh, Come, Oh, Come, Emmanuel 


For SAB and organ with optional descant 


Tune: Veni, Emmanuel 




















Latin author unknown, ca. 1100 Plain-song melody, ca. 1200 
Tr., John M. Neale, 1851, 1859, ab. Setting by Ludwig Lenel 
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*If available and desired, add a few tenors to the low-lying sections of the alto part. 
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In chorale style— a little broader 
Descant Soprano 





come, Thou  Day-spring 


come, Thou  Day-spring 


come, Thou Day-spring 


come, Thou Day-spring 


re oe 


_*The descant is optional. It may be sung by a solo voice, children’s choir, or by half of the soprano sec- 
tion. 
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And ’s dark 
And death’s dark 


And death’s dark 


And death’s dark 
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Dis - perse the gloom- y 
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flight. Re - joice! Re - joice! Em - man 
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to thee, O 
molto rit. 


to thee, O 
molto rit. 


to thee, O 
molto rit. 


to thee, O 
molto rit. 








Comfort, Comfort Ye My People .22 


Freu dich sehr 
JOHANN OLEARIUS, 1671 ““Genevan Psalter,” 1551 


Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1863, alt. Setting by PAUL G. BUNJES 
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Thy Kingdom Come, O Lord -20 


F. L.HOSMER F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN 


Energico M. M. ¢-72 
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Soprano CHORUS Unison 









Alto come, O Lord, Wide- 


Tenor 


Bass 


cir- cling as Ful - fil of old thy word And make the 


na - tions one, Ful-fil of old thy word And make the na- tions one; 
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One in the bond of peace, 
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hope of all the years. 











Till rise at last, to span, Its firm foun-da- tion broad, The 
ea 

















com-mon-wealth of man, The cit- y of our God, The com-mon-wealth of 


man, The cit- y “of God. Thy King-domcome, O Lord, Thy 





sun. 





King-dom come,___. Wide-cir-cling as the 
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Come, Jesus, Holy Child -18 


O Jesu, beiliges Kindelein Tune Puer nobis nascitur 
Hofgesangbuch, Leipzig, 1672 "'Musae Sionae’’ VI, 1609 
Tr. PAUL Z. STRODACH, 1928 Setting by HEALEY WILLAN 


1.Come, Je - sus, ho~- ly Child, to me; Close tight my heart_to 


naga r 


all but Thee; And with Thy Ho - ly ir - it’s grace Make 


me, dear Lord, Thy dwell- ing place.______ 


ref itt tire irre 
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Descant for stanza 3 















3.With joy and love. I  wait_for Thee_To come with Thy_ good 








2. And leave me not, Thou wel-comeGuest,A prom-ise in 
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3.With joy and love I 


wait for Thee To come with Thy good 
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me through all_ my days; Then let_ me 








Word ex-pressed, With Thee a- lone will al - ways be All joy and 
gifts to me; Stay close to me through all my days; Thenlet me 








sing— in heav’n—Thy praise. —____ 





bless - ed - ness for me. 
sing in  heav’n Thy praise. — 
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“First in its field” —_ Christian Herald 


THE STORY OF CHRISTIAN HYMNODY 
by E. E. Ryden 


A fascinating historical survey of church musicology, rich in devotional 
content, is this monumental new anthology. Here are smoothly styled, 
radiant narratives appealing to scholar and lay reader alike—an attrac- 
tive, authoritative treasury of worship, program and research material. 
688 pages $5.95 


At Your Bookstore or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN § Rock isiand, iitinois 
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NOTICE -«- 


The anthems appearing in this issue of the JOURNAL OF CHURCH 
MUSIC may be ordered as follows: 


WRC2022 Oh, Come, Oh, Come, Emmanuel, Ludwig Lene! (SAB) 20 
WRC1388 Comfort, Comfort Ye My People, Paul G. Bunjes (SATB) 20 
WRA129 Thy Kingdom Come, 0 Lord, F. Melius Christiansen (SATB) 25 
WRC1091 Come Jesus, Holy Child, Healey Willan (Unison) 16 


Select Favorite Anthems for General Use 


Do you have a good, solid choir? Then this is a collection designed for it. But the 
Lord Is Mindful of His Own (Mendelssohn-Riegger); Fierce Was the Wild Billow 
(Noble-Riegger}; Go Not Far from Me, O God (Zingarelli-Riegger); God Is a Spirit 
(Bennett); God So Loved the World (Stainer); He Shall Come Down Like Rain (Buck); 
Incline Thine Ear to Me (Himmel); The King of Love My Shepherd Is (Shelley); Let 
Not Your Heart Be Troubled (Foster); O How Amiable Are Thy Dwellings (Barnby); 
Rejoice Greatly (Woodward); Seek Ye the Lord (Roberts). (NRF3394) $1.25 


ORDER FROM JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 





FOR YOUR CHOIR 


Sterling Silver Choir Cross 
Beautiful cross on @ silver chain. 


(NC9S5!) Plain 1%" x 15/16" $1.25* 
(NC9552) Same as above. Engraved $1.50* 
(NC9553) Engraved. 2 1/16" x 1 1/16" $1.75* 


Chrome Choir Cross 


Simple, dignified chrome cross. Long black 
woven cord. Designed for children's or young 
people's choirs, will give long wear with little 
care. 
(NC133P) Length, 2 inches 

45c each, $4.85 a dozen 
(NC1I34P) Length 2'/% inches 

55c each, $6.05 a dozen 


Choir Pins 


Beautifully designed gold organ pipes and 
laurel leaves handsomely finished in dark hard- 
fired enamel and gold plate. Safety catch. 
¥% x ¥% inch. 

(NC674) 85¢ each, $9.50 @ dozen* 
Lyre made of polished gold plate. Wording: 
“Choir.” (LC387) 9%5c¢ each, $10.50 a dozen* 


Choir Certificate 


Appropriate for any age— illustration brief 
story and certificate on inside. Folded, 5 7/16 
x 7, inches. Envelope. (NC672) 6c each 


Children's Choir Pins 


Finished in dark blue hard-fired enamel and 
gold plate—shows blue and gold lyre. Safety 
catch. '/ x ¥% inch. 


(NC673) 85c each, $9.50 a dozen 


* Add 10% jewelry tax to these prices if bought for 
personal wear. 


alse available at your nearest branch store 
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